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Summary 


A  SEMI-MONf  HLY  RiPOtT  ON  NIW  Dl  VIIOPMINTS, 
TRINOS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


GoverBiment  subsidy  for  the  fine  arts  is  an 

accepted  practice  in  Europe,  but  almost  unknown  in  the 
U.S.,  according  to  advocates  of  a  National  Theatre.  They 
say  that  its  establishment  ( as  provided  in  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Rep.  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Sen.  Irving  S.  Ives  of 
New  York)  would  not  require  large  and  continuing  ap¬ 
propriations,  but  only  initial  financing — after  that,  it 
would  operate  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  Among  propon¬ 
ents  is  Sen.  Elbert  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  who  would  like  to  see  a 
National  Theatre  take  plays,  ballet  and  opera  to  rural 
communities.  However,  no  one  expects  the  bill  to  pass. 
Groups  supporting  it  feel  that  their  efforts  will  be  justified 
if  its  introduction  makes  Congress  more  culturally 
“.'iware”  and  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.,  through 
ERP,  is  partially  financing  the  arts  in  Europe. 

Georgia’s  minimum  foundation  program 

for  education  was  adopted  recently  by  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture.  It  calls  for  an  annual  budget  of  $96,000,000  and 
sets  up  a  specific  amount  to  be  spent  for  every  phase  of 
educational  activity. 
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Major  projeeta  of  IJ^SCO  for  ut!s  year  are 
(1)  campaigns  to  fight  illiteracy  and  improve  school  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  Philippines,  Siam,  Afghanistan  and  Syria  (2) 
a  series  of  three-week  seminars  to  start  basic  educational 
programs  in  India  and  Brazil  (3)  granting  of  60  fellow¬ 
ships  to  enable  educators  of  war-devastated  countries 
to  study  educational  and  scientific  advances  in  the  U.S. 
and  elsewhere  (4)  a  continuing  study  of  war  tensions. 

The  campaign  in  the  Philippines  started  last  month 
under  the  leadership  of  a  four-man  team  of  educators, 
including  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Reeves  of  the  U.  of  Chicago  and 
Dr.  Paul  R.*  Hanna  of  Stanford. 

Raining  of  The  FSA  to  eabinet  ntatas,  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Hoover  Commission,  probably  will  come 
about  while  the  present  Congress  is  in  power,  according 
to  the  NEA  Journal.  Hope  for  an  independent  national 
board  of  education,  which  would  meet  with  wider  ap¬ 
proval  in  professional  circles,  is  at  low  ebb,  (For  another 
Hoover  Commission  report,  see  “Separate  Grants  for  Vocational 
Education,”  VOCA  T  ION  ALIN  DUST  RIAL.) 

Xew  reorganization  laws  in  Indiana  per¬ 
mit  consolidation  of  schools  on  a  county  basis,  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties  or  in  adjoining  townships.  People  in  the 
areas  affected  will  decide  on  consolidations  at  elections 
which  may  be  called  upon  petition  of  five  per  cent  of  the 
voters.  Until  these  nieasures  were  passed  this  month,  dis¬ 
tricts  could  merge  only  with  the  approval  of  school 
district  trustees. 

Tighter  control  of  G1  edacation  is  advised  in 
the  Hoover  Commission’s  ninth  report  which  deals  with 
the  organization  and  functions  of  the..Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration.  To  prevent  abuses  of  the  Cl  Bill,  it  recommends 
that  the  VA  (1 )  establish  its  own  list  of  accredited  schools 
to  he  used  in  addition  to  state  lists  (2)  consider  making 
grants  to  states  to  assist  them  in  promoting  better  job 
training  and  in  regulating  related  school  training  (3)  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Labor  Dept.’s  apprentice  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  maintain  training  standards  (4)  study  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  10%  book  handling  charge  made  by 
schools. 

A  new  VA  ruling,  incidentally,  may  curtail  veteran  edu¬ 
cation  programs  in  public  schools.  Unless  educators  are 
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MK'ce^isful  ill  having  it  rescinded,  many  schuuls  must 
suhmil  (Irtailcd  cost  data  which,  accounting  departmcntH 

say,  is  alniost  impossible.  (See  "Charges  for  Cl  Training." 
February  20  EDUCATION  SUMMARY.) 

A  Ninfjle  lMinr«l  for  all  Hi afo  rolloyfOH  and  uni¬ 
versities  is  being  considered  in  the  I'tah  legislature.  The 
measure  is  advocated  by  Gov.  J.  Bracken  Lee.  who,  among 
others,  would  like  to  stop  the  sectional  and  institutional 
lixalry  caused  by  tlie  Idennial  scramhie  fur  funds. 

In  wriliniK  laux  to  rheok  I'onimunicim.  the 

Maryland  legislature  is  going  too  far,  say  teachers’  groups. 
A  new  bill,  expected  to  pass,  will  require  loyalty  check-ups 
of  all  state  employees,  including  teachers.  In  Texas,  law¬ 
makers  are  considering  legislation  which  would  require 
teachers  to  swear  that  they  not  only  are  not,  but  have 
never  been,  members  of  the  Communist  party.  The  Illinois 
legislature  so  far  has  created  no  new  laws  to  stem  un- 
Vmerican  activities — however,  it  ordered  a  probe  of  the 
G.  of  Chicago  and  Roosevelt  College  in  Chicago  this 
month  after  a  group  of  students  stormed  the  State  House 
demanding  defeat  of  proposed  anti-Communist  bills. 
I  For  a  comment  on  what  should  be  dune  about  safeguarding  aca¬ 
demic  freedom,  see  "A  New  Job  (or  College  Facnlties,"  PROFES- 
SION.IL  RELATIONS.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  IMI.liEST 

Toward  Belter  Schools  for  All  Children — thru  Federal  Aid,  NE.4, 
I'JOl  I6th  St.,  N.tt’.,  W  ashington  6,  D.C.  SI.  (A  filmstrip  and  lec¬ 
ture  guide  for  use  in  showing  lay  groups  the  necessity  of  federal 
aid  legislation.) 

"Legal  Implications  of  School  District  and  Municipal  Bound- 
luics,”  E.  C.  Bolmeier.  School  Bd.  Jour.,  Mar.  1919.  SiO  N.  Mil¬ 
waukee  St.,  Milwaukee  1.  (A  study  showing  percentage  of  cities 
in  which  city  and  school  district  boundaries  do  and  do  not  coin¬ 
cide,  and  a  summary  of  court  rulings  which  uphold  the  stand  that 
coterminous  boundaries  give  the  municipality  no  power  over  the 
school  district.) 

Children  in  the  Crop;..  NEA.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.IT.,  If  ash.  6,  D.C. 
(  A  study  of  the  migratory  population  and  the  educational  needs  of 
migrant  children.  These,  the  NEA  maintains,  cannot  be  met 
without  federal  aid.) 


Administration 


.\  4'all  for  2.0OO  n4>w  fu'ii-yi^ar  rttlloifoN  was 

made  by  schoolmen  attending  the  Midwest  convention  of 
the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators  held  in  St. 
Ixmis  this  month.  As  community  colleges,  they  would 
provide  facilities  for  a  million  students  who  now  cannot 
afford  education  beyond  high  school.  If  these  students 
xvere  able  to  attend  college  while  living  at  home,  the  cost 
of  an  education  would  be  only  one-fourth  as  much.  Supt. 
\'irgil  M.  Rogers  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  estimated. 

A  study*  analyzing  the  need  for  college  facilities  in 
each  state  recently  has  been  completed  by  Dean  C.  E. 
Partch  of  Rutgers  U.  school  of  education.  Predictions 
are  based  on  current  enrollments,  percentage  of  veterans 
attending  school  in  each  state,  number  of  out-of-state 
students  and  the  number  of  students  who  leave  each  state 
to  attend  college  elsewhere.  Dean  Partch  reports  that  at 


present  Utah  has  the  most  college  students  in  proportion 
to  its  population— 332  to  every  10,000— followed  by 
Colorado,  New  York,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts.  Low¬ 
est  (in  descending  order)  are  Maine,  Delaware,  Arkansas, 
.Mississippi  and  New  Jersey.  While  New  Jersey  has  91 
college  students  for  each  10,000  persons  in  the  state,  aver¬ 
age  throughout  the  U.S.  is  163. 

I'oeduvational  boarding  nehools.  while  still 
a  rarity,  are  a  much  more  wholesome  and  natural  environ- 
iiKiit  for  adolescents  than  segregated  preparatory  schools, 
David  W.  Bailey,  director  of  the  Woodstock  Country 
School  in  Vermont,  told  the  Secondary  Education  Board 
(a  national  association  of  private  schools)  which  met  in 
New  York  City  this  month.  A  small  coeducational  school, 
he  said,  approximates  the  pattern  of  the  old-fashioned, 
large  American  family — hence  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
“only  child”  or  children  who  come  from  broken  homes. 
Small  public  high  schools,  he  observed,  could  give  ado¬ 
lescents  the  same  advantages  if  they  developed  more  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  both  boys  and  girls  took  part. 

Gains  in  public  relations  arc  reported  by  the 
California  Principals  Assn,  which  recently  opened  its 
membership  to  parents  and  other  citizens  interested  in 
schools.  As  lay  members,  they  are  privileged  to  attend 
meetings  and  take  part  in  discussions,  thereby  developing 
increased  understanding  of  school  policy  and  programs. 
The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Classroom  Teachers  Assn,  also 
has  taken  a  new  step  in  public  relations.  It  has  organized 
a  speakers’  bureau,  volunteered  its  services  to  all  civic 
groups  in  the  community. 

In  a  new  report,  “Public  Action  for  Powerful  Schools.” 
the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council  details  methods 
by  which  schools  may  take  the  public  into  “partnership.” 
Simplest  (and  most  common)  approach,  the  report  notes, 
is  for  the  board  of  education  and  school  administration 
to  select  a  lay  committee  and  determine  the  probleme  that 
it  should  study. 

In  answering  20  questions  on  sehools  for 

the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  sampling 
of  the  community  has  gone  on  record  as  being  decidedly 
in  favor  of  increased  taxes  to  improve  educational  stand¬ 
ards.  Eighty-five  per  cent  replied  that  they  would  vote  for 
an  increase  in  their  own  taxes  to  enable  the  city  and  state 
to  provide  better  public  education. 

Boom  fimos  for  junior  high  schools  were 
forecast  by  Prof.  Wm.  T.  Gruhn  of  the  IJ.  of  Connecticut 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary- 
.Vhool  Principals  conducted  recently  in  Chicago.  The 
reason:  many  communities  with  over-crowded  elementary 
schools  are  relieving  congestion  by  building  a  junior  high 
school  plant  and  turning  to  a  6-3-3  system. 

An  oducafional  follow-np  has  been  made  of  all 
students  who  have  attended  even  one  semester  at  Compton 
College  during  the  past  20  years,  according  to  President 
Scott  Thompson.  A  junior  college  in  Compton,  Calif., 
the  school  believes  that  it  may  have  set  a  record  in  that 
type  of  research. 


Education  Sumniai 


"  Winner  of  the  Ameriean  edueation  award 

^  for  1949  is  Mrs.  Pearl  A.  Wanamaker,  state  superintend- 

'  ent  of  Washington.  Last  year  the  citation  went  to  Paul 

j’  G.  Hoffman,  in  other  recent  years  to  James  B.  Conant. 

*  Sherwood  Dodge  Shankland,  Helen  Keller.  The  award 

I  is  given  annually  by  the  Associated  F.xhihitors  of  the  NEA. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•Facilities  Needed  for  Higher  Education.  C.  E.  Partrh.  Rutgers 
New  Brunsifick,  N.J.  Tip.  $1.  (Statistics  and  graphs  showing 
the  growth  of  college  enrollments,  statewise,  since  I9AQ  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  need  for  additional  facilities.) 

Trends  in  City-!school  Organization.  Research  Dir.  of  NE.4.  1201 
16th  St.,  N.K'.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  .‘iOc.  (An  overview  of  practices  in 
school  organization  in  city  school  systems.) 

“School  RuUding  Rentals.”  W m.  C.  Davini.  School  Business  Af¬ 
fairs.  Feb.  1949.  1221  Pierce  St..  Sioiin  City.  la.  (A  survey  of 
rents  charged  for  after-school  use  of  school  buildings  in  Michi¬ 
gan.) 

“Statutory  Provisions  Concerning  the  City  School  Superintend- 
ency,”  B.  J.  Chandler.  .School  Bd.  Jour..  Mar.  1949.  S40  N.  Mil- 
tvaukee  St.,  Milwaukee  I.  (The  summary  shows  an  increase  in 
legislation  to  safeguard  the  superintendent's  position  and  powers.) 


Protesaionat  Relations 


•foininit  the  teaching  profession  in  June 

will  be  1.3.. *>00  elementary  teachers  with  four  years’  train- 
ing.  8..‘i00  others  with  less  preparation  but  enough  for 
certification  in  many  states.  It  is  not  good  news.  Dr.  lla\ 
C.  Maul,  of  the  NEA’s  Nat.  Commission  on  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Professional  Standards,  emphasizes.  In  1941. 
1.3,000  students  receiyed  four-year  elenientary  certificates. 
14.000  with  less  training  were  certified  to  teach.  More¬ 
over,  current  need  for  elementary  teachers  is  estimated  at 
considerably  more  than  100,000. 

Raising,  not  lowering,  requirements  for  certification 
would  improye  the  situation,  the  Commission  points  out. 
In  the  high  school  field,  where  certification  usually  de¬ 
mands  four  years  of  preparation,  there  is  no  teacher  short- 
^  age.  In  fact.  Dr.  Maul  reports  that  there  may  be  an  over 
T**  siinplv  of  about  10,000  after  1949  graduations.  Addition¬ 
al  evidence  that  elementary  teaching  standards  should  he 
higher:  last  year  in  the  19  states  where  four  years  of 
training  is  required  of  both  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers,  the  proportion  of  high  school  to  elementary 
teachers  graduated  was  two  to  one — but  in  the  29  states 
where  elementary  standards  were  lower,  the  ratio  was 
'  four  to  one. 


100.000  specially -trained  teaehers  are 

needed  to  proyide  exce|^ionaI  children  with  appropriate 
and  adequate  education.  Dr.  Elsie  Martens  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  told  the  International  Council  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children  which  met  in  San  Francisco  this  month. 
At  present  there  are  only  20,000  teachers  who  haye  had 
the  preparation  needed  for  staffing  special  schools  and 
teaching  special  classes,  she  said.  Of  4,000,000  children 
with  unusually  high  mentality,  maladjusted  personalities, 
physical  or  mental  handicaps,  only  450,000  now  are  re- 
ceiying  the  type  of  education  that  will  help  them  reach 


their  fullest  possibilities,  it  was  reported.  (For  a  report  on 
gifted  children,  see  “To  the  Defense  of  IQ  Tests,”  Cl'IDANCE.) 

Beforo  mapping  a  rom*ilino!«J  clrivr  iu 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  the  local  chapter  of  the  Assn,  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education  questioned  all  of  the  new  teachers  in  the 
school  system  and  found  that  all  of  them  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  teach  after  they  had  entered  college.  Many- 
said  that  they  would  have  reached  the  same  decision 
earlier  if  their  high  school  teachers  had  encouraged  them 
to  join  the  profession. 


Momborsihip  in  tho  AFT  has  doubled  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  the  Amer.  Federation  of 
Teachers  announces.  The  union  reports  that  there  are 
now  locals  in  24  of  the  2.3  largest  cities,  in  three-fourths 
of  cities  with  more  than  KMl.OOO  population.  Three 
hundred  are  operating  in  cities  of  less  than  100.000. 

Atonii<>  energy  worksshops  for  teachers  will  he 
conducted  this  summer  by  the  Ih  of  Nebraska  and  on 
various  campuses  in  New  England.  Courses  at  the  latter 
schools  are  being  organized  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Work¬ 
shop  Committee  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Ed. 

A’ot  eov«»red  by  retirement  plans  are  nearly 
half  of  all  college  teachers  and  approximately  60.000  non¬ 
professional  workers  in  educational  institutions,  an  ad- 
\isory  council  on  social  security  reported  to  the  Senate 
finance  committee  recently. 

Offieial  data  on  teaehers^  salaries,  which 
run  two  years  behind,  have  just  been  released  by  the  IhS. 
Office  of  Education.  For  the  1046-47  year,  the  national 
average  was  S2.254,  varying  from  a  high  of  $.3,304  in 
California  to  $984  in  Mississippi.  ( Estimates  of  the  NE  A 
show  a  $2..3.30  average  in  1947-48;  $2.7,30  in  1948-49.1 

A  summer  session  in  elementary  teaebing 

at  the  U.  of  New  Hampshire  will  prepare  students  who  are 
now  training  for  secondary  school  work  for  certification 
in  the  elementary  field. 

.\  new  job  for  eollege  faeulties  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  Prof.  Sidney  Hook,  chairman  of  the  Dept,  of 
Philosophy  at  New  York  U.  In  the  Netv  York  Times 
magazine  section  of  February  27,  he  suggests  that  facul¬ 
ties.  not  administrators  or  trustees,  should  decide  whether 
left-leaning  teachers  have  lost  their  academic  freedom  by- 
following  Communistic  dictates. 

Of  the  Edurafional  Poliries  roniinission. 

11  of  the  20  members  are  either  alumni  or  staff  members 
of  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College,  Columbia’s  Teachers 
College  notes.  And  that  does  not  count  Columbia  Presi¬ 
dent  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  who  is  also  a  member. 


CI  RRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Summer  Schools  Coast-to-Coast.”  Scliolasrir  Teacher  Edition. 
.Mar.  2.  1949.  7  E.  I2th  St.,  N.Y.  (A  guide  to  summer  pro¬ 
grams  for  teachers  in  SOO  institutions.) 
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Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Good  ieaehind  is  good  qaeationing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  George  E.  Probst,  instructor  of  social  sciences  at 
the  U.  of  Chicago.  Discussing  in  the  March  issue  of 
School  Review  how  teachers  can  develop  better  class  dis¬ 
cussion,  he  advises  them  to  start  a  class  period  with  a 
penetrating  question  that  to  be  answered  fully  requires 
analysis  of  the  entire  problem  or  event  in  question.  Then, 
he  says,  they  periodically  should  repeat  the  basic  question 
and  tie  in  comments  to  prevent  the  discussion  from  stray¬ 
ing. 

In  dealing  with  controversial  issues,  Probst  warns 
teachers  against  maintaining  strict  neutrality  if  they  want 
their  teaching  to  be  effective.  “Why  should  students  try 
to  judge  policies  and  events  if  the  teacher  refuses  to  at¬ 
tempt  it?”  he  asks.  Instead,  he  believes  that  teachers 
should  make  a  candid  declaration  of  their  preferences  in 
a  manner  that  encourages  students  to  declare  theirs. 

appeal  to  end  homework  for  young  chil¬ 
dren  was  made  by  Author  Pearl  S.  Buck  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Child  Study  Assn,  of  America  held  in 
New  York  City  this  month.  “The  important  business  of 
a  child’s  life  is  play,”  she  said,  and  added  that  children 
overpressed  with  homework  develop  a  natural  aversion 
to  books.  Miss  Buck  made  the  appeal  when  she  accepted 
an  award  from  the  association  for  “The  Big  Wave.” 
(See  “Best  Books  for  ChUdren,"  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.) 

,When  pnpils  misspell  words  in  the  spellin? 

classes  of  Teachers  Mary  Peavey  and  Nell  Stillwagon  in 
Skinner  junior  high  school.  Denver.  Colo.,  they  are  asked 
to  do  some  investigating  and  submit  a  list  of  words  in 
which  similar  errors  could  occur.  At  times  the  classes  en¬ 
gage  in  “word-matching”  contests. 

A  spelling  aid  for  young  children  is  reported  at  the 
Hunter  College  Model  School  in  New  York  City.  These 
children,  who  are  taught  typing  at  an  early  age,  find 
spelling  less  difficult  as  their  typewritten  errors  are  more 
noticeable  to  them  than  misspellings  in  longhand. 

Homemade  seienee  teaching  aidn.  con¬ 
structed  by  students,  are  in  the  best  tradition  of  science, 
according  to  the  booklet  “Suggestions  for  Science  Teach¬ 
ers  in  Devastated  Countries.”  Now  being  distributed  by 
UNESCO,  the  publication  points  out  that  improvisations 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  makeshift  materials — that 
handmade  apparatus  was  used  in  work  which  resulted  in 
most  of  the  greatest  scientific  discoveries. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Phrase  Perception  in  Reading”  E.  W.  Dolch.  Elementary  School 
Jour.,  Feb.  1949.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III.  (The  author 
discusses  the  benefits  of  phrase-recognition  exercises.) 

“Readability.  Its  Application  to  the  Elementary  School,”  Emmett 
A.  Betts.  Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  Feb.  1949.  Reprints 
available  from  Dept,  of  Psychology,  Temple  U.,  Philadelphia  22. 
Pa.  60c.  (Discussion  of  the  development  of  readability  yardsticks 
for  instructional  material.) 


Intergroup  Relations  in  Teaching  Materials,  Amer.  Council  on 
Ed.  744  Jackson  PL,  IF  ash.  6,  D.C.  (A  study  of  the  treatment 
given  minority  groups  in  the  commonly-usedi  school  texts  in  the 
United  States.) 

“The  Effect  of  Immediate  Knowledge  of  Quiz  Results  on  Final 
Examination  Scores  in  Freshman  Chemistry,”  Geo.  IF.  Angell. 
Jour,  of  Educational  Research.  Jan.  1919.  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madi¬ 
son  3,  IF  is.  (The  author  concludes  that  immediate  knowledge  of 
quiz  results — made  possible  by  a  newly  devised  test  punchboard — 
improtvs  final  test  scores.) 


Curricula 


That  educators  chase  curriculum  fads  is 

not  admitted  by  Hollis  L.  Caswell,  associate  dean  of  Col¬ 
umbia  U.  Teachers  College.  In  the  February  issue  of 
Teachers  College  Record,*  he  maintains  that  while  edu¬ 
cational  slogans  and  movements  may  seem  erratic  in 
themselves,  they  actually  are  evidences  of  two  persistent 
trends  in  education  that  had  their  beginning  with  the 
founding  of  the  nation.  Consistently,  he  writes,  “fads” 
have  reflected  a  transition  from  a  purely  academic  curri¬ 
culum  to  one  that  will  (1)  help  people  translate  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals  into  improved  living  and  (2)  take  into 
consideration  characteristics  of  individual  students. 
Progressive  education,  in  line  with  the  latter  trend,  may 
have  grown  less  prominent  since  the  war,  but  the  philoso¬ 
phy  behind  it  is  still  growing.  Dr.  Caswell  points  out. 
This  is  shown  by  upsurge  of  research  in  child  development 
and  expanding  interest  in  mental  hygiene,  he  believes. 

Atomic  ener|f.y  education  will  snowball  in 

schools  when  once  it  gets  started,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  predicts.  In  a  supplement  to  School  Life,  “Atomic 
Energy  —  Here  to  Stay,”  released  last  week,  schools  are 
given  advice  on  how  to  start  atomic  energy  programs. 
The  only  unsuccessful  approach,  writers  warn,  is  to  let 
the  subject  seep  into  the  curriculum  gradually.  The  need 
for  instruction  is  too  great  for  the  time-consuming,  natur¬ 
al  process,  they  say. 

The  supplement  describes  how  atomic  energy  education 
may  be  carried  out  through  special  units  in  established 
subject  courses,  in  permanent  or  temporary  core  courses. 
Some  schools,  the  writers  report,  have  done  a  good  job 
of  presenting  it  almost  entirely  through  student  activities. 
(See  “Carrying  the  Load  in  Atomic  Energy  Study,”  STUDENT 
.4CTIVITJES.) 

Art,  music  and  English  arc  combined  in  a 

course  for  freshmen  students  at  Franklin  high  school  in 
Portland,  Ore.  Taught  by  Mrs.  Leota  Ferrin,  the  class 
meets  for  two  continuous  periods  daily,  takes  up  subject- 
matter  by  units.  One  unit  recently  completed  was  a  study 
of  radio  programs. 

Perhaps  a  more  unusual  combination  is  that  of  music 
and  American  history  at  Tappan  junior  high  school  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  As  students  study  the  periods  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history,  they  also  are  introduced  to  music  typical 
of  those  eras.  Not  only  has  music  made  history  more 
“alive,”  but  it  has  drawn  attention  to  the  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country  and  has  increased  student  interest 
in  both  music  and  history,  teachers  report. 
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Agreeing  that  eonsunit^r  oduealion  is  neeiled, 
experts  differ  widely  on  how  it  should  be  presented.  A 
query  of  leading  authorities  in  consumer  education,  sec¬ 
ondary  education  and  business  education  shows  general 
indecision  as  to  whether  it  should  be  offered  as  a  separate 
course,  as  part  of  core  programs,  or  through  a  combination 
of  channels.  Specialists  in  consumer  education,  however, 
unanimously  voted  against  separate  courses. 

Providing  driving  instmetion  is  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  of  reducing  traffic  deaths,  according  to  con¬ 
clusions  of  a  study  made  by  the  Delaware  Motor  Vehicle 
Dept.  Of  1,600  drivers,  investigators  found  that  96%  of 
the  non-trained  drivers  had  had  accidents,  experienced 
arrests  or  received  warnings,  but  only  13%  of  the  trained 
drivers  had  had  similar  experiences. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Toward  Curriculum  Improvement,”  Teachers  College  Record. 
Feb.  1949.  Bur.  of  Publns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  V.,  N.Y. 
27.  (A  series  of  articles  on  curriculum  development  presented  by 
the  staff  of  the  Dept,  of  Curriculum  and  Teaching.) 

^''Liberal  Education  and  Social-Science  Class  Discussion,”  George 
E.  Probst.  School  Review,  Mar.  1949.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 

"Experts  Look  at  Consumer  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schoid,” 
Otis  Lipstreu.  School  Review,  Mar.  1949.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Guidance 


Plans  of  Iho  educational  testing  service 

call  for  development  of  more  tests  in  the  commercial  field, 
l)ersonality  tests  and  a  packaged  program  of  tests  for 
small  and  rural  schools,  Henry  Chauncey,  president  of 
the  service,  recently  reported. 

To  the  defense  of  IQ  tests  has  come  Dr.  Lewis 
M.  Terman,  emeritus  professor  of  psychology  at  Stanford 
D.  and  a  leader  in  the  study  of  gifted  children.  At  the 
International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  which  met 
in  San  Francisco  recently,  he  stated  that  the  validity  of 
IQ  tests  is  substantiated  in  studies  of  exceptionally  brilli¬ 
ant  students.  Concluding  a  report  on  his  own  research  in 
which  careers  of  1,500  students  with  IQ’s  of  between  135 
and  200  were  traced  for  25  years,  he  stated  that  gifted 
pupils  met  with  greater  success  than  average  persons  in 
almost  all  aspects  of  life.  The  pupils  studied,  he  said,  came 
from  families  in  all  occupational  classes  and  represented 
all  major  racial  groups.  (See  “Value  of  Intelligence  Testing,” 
.March  5  EDUCATION  SUMMARY.) 

The  group.  Dr.  Terman  revealed,  fell  short  of  the  gener¬ 
al  public  in  only  one  respect:  perpetuating  their  stock. 
But  while  the  quantity  of  children  was  low,  the  quality 
was  high.  About  30%  of  their  offspring  have  IQ’s  above 
140 — 10  to  12  times  the  proportion  in  the  general  popu¬ 
lation. 

For  the  most  part,  Terman  said,  gifted  children  are 
submerged  in  schools.  Scorning  the  danger  of  poor  social 
adjustment  as  a  result  of  acceleration  and  the  idea  that 
special  opportunity  is  undemocratic,  he  advised  that  every 
child  with  an  IQ  of  135  or  above  be  permitted  to  attend 
special  classes  and  admitted  to  college  when  16  years  old. 


These  are  the  real  dangers  to  the  well-being  of  high-test 
children,  he  maintains:  (1)  the  idea  that  “genius  will 
out”  (2)  the  unfounded  belief  that  precocious  children 
turn  out  badly. 

What  psyehiatry  can  contribute  to  schools 
is  discussed  in  the  spring  issue  of  Child  Study.  Psy¬ 
chiatrist  Abraham  Z.  Barhash,  an  authority  in  the  com¬ 
munity  aspects  of  mental  health,  suggests  that  the  first 
major  efforts  should  be  made  in  studies  on  teacher  selec¬ 
tion  and  in  other  psychiatric  research  that  will  encourage 
teachers’  training  schoob  to  shift  emphasis  on  subject- 
matter  training  to  emphasis  on  understanding  children. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Nursery  School  Education — Its  Uses  and  Dangers,”  Anna  Freud. 
Child  Study,  Spring  1949.  132  E.  75th  St.,  N.Y.  21.  (A  psycholo¬ 
gist's  opinion  of  when  nursery  schools  are  helpful,  when  harmful.) 

“Student  Hours  in  School  vs.  Out  of  School,”  Roben  J.  Maaske. 
Harvard  Educational  Review,  Vol.  18,  No.  2.  (The  author,  the 
president  of  the  Eastern  Oregon  College  of  Ed.  at  LaGrande,  Ore- 
presents  a  study  which  shows  that  only  16%  of  a  student's  waking 
time  is  spent  under  control  of  the  school,  84%  under  the  influence 
of  the  home  and  community.  He  points  out  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  these  figures  and  what  the  schools  are  expected  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  allotted  time.) 

“First  Grade — The  SchooTs  Last  Chance^  Nation’s  Schools,  Mar. 
1949.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (An  interview  with 
Martin  L.  Reymert,  director  of  the  Laboratory  for  Child  Re¬ 
search,  Mooseheart,  III.,  in  which  he  discusses  his  theory  of  the 
Ceiling  of  Seven— the  concept  that  a  child's  personality  and  char¬ 
acter  are  formed  permanently  by  the  time  he  is  seven  years  old.) 

“The  Counselors  Come  to  Central  High.”  D.  L.  Mumpower.  Clear¬ 
ing  House,  Mar.  1949.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  (A  report  of  how  a 
counseling  department  was  organized  at  Central  high  school, 
Jackson,  Miss.) 


Student  Activities 

Competition  in  discussion  has  been  added  to 
the  declamatory  events  sponsored  by  the  Nebraska  High 
School  Activities  Assn,  Stated  objective  of  the  contest: 
to  prepare  high  school  students  to  take  their  place  in  the 
civic  life  of  the  community. 

Unlike  debate,  an  entrant  does  not  arbitrarily  defend 
one  point  of  view  with  a  prepared  speech.  Instead,  he 
takes  part  in  a  round  table  discussion  and  exchanges  in¬ 
formal  and  spontaneous  opinions  with  students  from  other 
schoob.  Awards  are  not  given  to  persons  who  “win  an 
argument.”  but  to  those  who  show  validity  of  reasoning, 
thoughtful  analysis  and  evaluation,  cooperative  thinking 
and  good  group  participation. 

Carrying  the  load  in  atomic  energy  study 

in  some  schoob  are  student  activities,  a  supplement  of 
School  Life  reports.  In  a  well-coordinated  atomic  energy 
program,  assemblies,  homerooms,  clubs,  libraries,  student 
publications  and  corridor  displays  will  all  play  a  part, 
U.S.  Office  of  Elducation  specialists  point  out.  They  say 
that  display  work  is  a  “natural”  for  such  programs,  as 
many  nuclear  processes  can  be  understood  by  students 
only  through  exhibits. 
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Xewci  of  professions  and  industries  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  vocational  guidance  column  of  a  weekly 
student  paper  at  Hofstra  College.  Hempstead.  N.Y.  After 
determining  the  percentage  of  students  interested  in 
each  of  25  major  vocational  fields,  the  editors  started  a 
section  which  contains  news  of  those  fields  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Sorial  projort  rlubs  will  be  organized  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  high  schools  to  take  the  place  of  secret  societies 
which  now,  though  technically  prohibited,  exist.  By  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  sororities  and  fraternities  must  either  disband 
or  reorganize  into  clubs  under  new  regulations  and  school 
supervision.  Members  of  societies  that  do  not  conform, 
will  be  denied  participation  in  any  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Direef  iouN  for  display  of  I  he  1JX  fla|{  have 
been  announced  by  the  United  Nations  Dept,  of  Public 
Information:  (1)  if  on  display  with  a  national  flag,  it 
must  occupy  an  equal  position  (2)  if  on  display  with 
member  nations’  flags,  it  should  occupy  the  center  posi¬ 
tion,  with  all  other  flags  in  alphabetical  order. 

Oesf  books  for  ehildren  written  last  year  were 
“King  of  the  Wind,”  by  Marguerite  Henry,  and  “The 
Big  Snow,”  by  Elmer  and  Berta  Hader,  according  to  the 
awards  committee  of  the  Children’s  Library  Assn.  This 
month  it  named  the  authors  winners  of  the  Newbery  and 
Caldecott  medals,  outstanding  honors  given  for  children’s 
literature. 


a  RREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Student  Court  vs.  Student-Council  Policy’’  Gerald  \l.  Van  Pool. 
Clearing  House,  Mar.  1949.  207  4th  Are.,  N.Y.  3.  (  4  discussion 
of  why  police  powers  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  student  self- 
governing  organizations.) 

“The  Girls  AH  Belong,”  Frederic  T.  Shipp.  Calif.  Jour,  of  Second¬ 
ary  Ed..  Feb.  1949.  170  S.  Van  Ness,  San  Francisco.  (A  de¬ 
scription  of  girls’  service  clubs,  their  organization  and  activities, 
at  Abraham  Lincoln  high  school  in  San  Jose.) 

“Projects  for  All,”  John  M.  Roth.  Del.  School  Jour..  Feb.  1949. 
Del.  Ed.  Assn.,  Dover  (The  author  discusses  five  different  types 
of  .science  projects  to  interest  students  of  various  temperaments.) 


Phy»ieat  Education  and  neatth 


Xoed  for  nutrifion  sfndy  in  rural  schools  is 
shown  in  a  survey  recently  completed  by  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Health.  After  a  study  of  the  diets  of  pupils  in 
two  counties,  the  board  reports  that  farm  children  eat 
fewer  eggs  and  drink  less  milk  than  city  children. 

A  ban  on  saloH  of  carbonated  drlnkn  in 

schools  is  being  urged  upon  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Eklucation  by  the  California  State  Dental  Assn.  “Today 
dental  decay  is  developing  six  times  faster  than  the  den¬ 
tists  of  the  nation  can  repair  the  damage.”  Dr.  Donald  D. 
Horner  of  the  association’s  dental  health  and  education 
committee  explains.  A  six-ounce  bottle  of  carbonated 
beverage  contains  an  average  of  three  and  one-half  tea¬ 


spoons  of  granulated  sugar,  which  is  considered  the  prime 
cause  of  dental  decay,  he  told  the  board. 

,Sf.  Lonisi  mill  sitarf  a  camping  project  the 

first  two  weeks  in  May.  Students  from  sixth  grade  classes 
in  Mallinckrodt  and  Irving  public  schools  will  attend 
camp  instead  of  school  for  a  fortnight,  accompanied  by 
their  regular  teachers,  a  school  nurse  and  six  counselors 
recruited  from  Harris  Teachers  College. 


Cl  RRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Track  Stimulant  for  the  Small  High  School.”  E.  O.  Fischer. 
•Scholastic  Coach.  Feb.  1949.  7  E.  12th  St..  N.Y.  3,  N.Y.  (Descri/f- 
tion  of  an  all-year  track  program  in  the  high  .school  at  King  City. 
Calif.) 

The  Rook  of  Camping.  Robt.  Rubin.  Assn.  Press,  .TIT  Madison 
4ve.,  N.Y.  17.  $2.  (An  encyclopedia  of  ramping  essentials,  includ¬ 
ing  camp  operation,  programs,  crafts.) 


Andio^y  isu  ai 


.\n  aticniion-gefling  bullcfin  board  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Hollowell,  head  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Dept,  at  El  Monte  LTnion  high  school  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.  Installed  in  a  corridor  display  window, 
it  is  a  revolving  platform  which  is  operated  by  a  small 
electric  motor.  Because  news  of  social  events  and  activi¬ 
ties  are  interspersed  with  more  routine  but  important 
school  announcements,  all  news  is  read  —  students  read 
the  “dull”  information  while  waiting  for  more  exciting 
items  to  come  around. 

Use  of  bulletin  boards  in  connection  with  demonstra¬ 
tions,  is  suggested  by  a  home-making  teacher  in  South 
Philadelphia  high  school  for  girls.  Serving  as  a  “mem¬ 
ory  refresher,”  the  bulletin  board  in  her  classroom  con¬ 
tains  diagrams  covering  all  essential  points  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  most  recently  completed. 

Blazing  a  trail  in  iisr  of  tolovlNion  are  the 

Philadelphia  schools.  This  month  the  city’s  public  and 
private  school  systems  joined  with  TV  stations  and  tele¬ 
vision  equipment  manufacturers  to  test  the  educational 
value  of  telecasts.  School  programs,  which  started  this 
month  and  will  continue  until  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
will  include  addresses  by  prominent  educators  and  busi¬ 
nessmen.  musical  presentations,  round  table  discussions, 
class  recitations,  laboratory  experiments.  School  tele¬ 
vision  sets,  donated  by  manufacturers,  usually  are  located 
in  a  study  hall  or  large  classroom  where  from  .50  to  60 
students  can  view  the  screen. 

IJso  of  pro|ocfor««  in  Englisb  olassPN  can 

make  book  reports  fun  and  be  an  aid  in  the  teaching  of 
composition,  two  teachers  point  out. 

In  Loveland,  Colo.,  Teacher  .lean  Hunt  has  ninth-grade 
students  prepare  slides  illustrating  books  they  will  report. 
Then  they  present  their  reports  orally  as  their  illustra¬ 
tions  are  projected  on  the  screen. 

In  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  high  school.  Teacher  Arnold 
Lazarus  uses  an  opaque  projector  to  flash  students’ 
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i'oiiipu!>iliiiiis  un  the  wall.  Then  the  entire  cla&s  analyzes  \^ult  Kducntion 
them  for  content  anti  form.  __________________ 


CA  RRENT  READIS’G  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 

l  ot's  BroadoasI,  Everett  C.  Braun  and  Frederick  J.  Stanley. 
Morthicestern  Press,  2200  Park  Ave.,  Minneapolis.  $2.50.  (Prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  and  ideas  for  school  radio  classes  and  broadcast¬ 
ing.) 


Voeatinnal  and  industrial 


\  Niudy  of  siudenls^  voi*alional  planM  in 

Michigan  repeals  wide  discrepaney  between  wishes  and 
probability.  Conducted  by  Prof.  Christopher  Sower  of 
Michigan  State  College  and  financed  by  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  the  study  shows  that  40%  of  senior  boys  want 
professional  jobs,  12%  hope  to  be  proprietors,  8%  plan 
to  take  clerical  jobs,  16%  skilled  jobs,  4%  unskilled  jobs 
and  7%  plan  to  be  farmers. 

The  study  also  revealed  what  high  school  seniors  think 
of  labor  unions.  Forty-nine  per  cent  said  they  preferred 
to  work  where  unions  are  allowed,  another  9%  would 
like  to  work  where  union  membership  is  compulsory. 
Seventeen  per  cent,  however,  said  they  would  prefer  jobs 
with  companies  in  which  labor  unions  are  forbidden. 

Separate  ({rants  for  vocational  education, 

as  well  as  for  other  limited  purposes,  should  be  replaced 
by  broader  grants-in-aid,  according  to  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission.  This,  it  believes,  would  allow  states  more  free¬ 
dom  in  using  federal  money  to  fulfill  their  particular 
needs. 

The  American  Assn,  of  School  Administrators  also 
has  gone  on  record  as  supporting  “general  as  opposed  to 
restricted  and  specified”  federal  grants  for  education. 

A  place  for  city  pianninff  has  been  found  in 
architectural  drawing  classes  by  Frank  C.  Smith,  a  teach¬ 
er  in  Bedford  high  school,  Detroit.  He  maintains  that 
drawing  classes  present  a  fine  opportunity  for  alerting 
future  citizens  to  the  need  for  greater  coordination  in 
planning  neighborhoods. 

•lobN  are  leNH  plentifni  and  employment  require- 
ntents  are  more  exacting  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  the 
Northwestern  Nat.  Life  Insurance  Co.  reports.  In  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  employment  agencies  in  42  principal  cities,  it  dis- 
(Mw  ered  that  the  number  of  job-scckers  has  increased  from 
10  to  300%,  depending  on  the  area,  with  the  biggest  drop 
coming  in  the  calls  for  untrained  and  junior  office  help. 

Cl'RRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"High  School  Building  Trades  Projects,”  If  alter  E.  Durbahn. 
Industrial  Arts  &  Vocational  Ed.,  Mar,  1949.  540  N.  Milwaukee  St., 
Milwaukee  I,  Wis.  (A  description  of  the  training  program  for 
carpenter  apprentices  at  the  high  school  in  Highland  Park,  III.) 

"Classes  for  Superior  Children  in  the  Vocational  High  School,” 
Isaac  Tnrofsky.  High  Points,  Jan.  1919.  110  Livingston  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (A  description  of  a  program  that  cuts  across  grade 
lines  for  superior  children  at  Geo.  IF estinghouse  vocational  high 
school.) 


Radio  corrt^pondcncc  courses,  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  five  universities  and  the  Nat.  Broadcasting  Co., 
have  attracted  large  atidiences,  according  to  reports  from 
cooperating  institutions. 

In  the  literature  course  based  on  the  “NBC  University 
Theatre,”  891  students  are  enrolled  with  the  U.  of  Louis- 
xnlle,  600  have  asked  for  registration  material  at  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College.  1.000  have  asked  for  additional  in¬ 
formation  at  the  U.  of  Tulsa.  Although  no  enrollment 
figures  are  available  yet  for  “Pioneers  of  Music”  offered 
by  the  U.  of  Southern  California,  the  school  has  sold 
10,000  copies  of  the  handbook  that  correspondence  stu¬ 
dents  will  use.  The  U.  of  Chicago,  which  has  two  corre¬ 
spondence  offerings  based  on  its  Sunday  afternoon 
“Roundtable,”  reports  that  3,000  listeners  asked  for  addi¬ 
tional  information  after  the  courses  were  announced. 

In  compariNon  with  the  En({lish.  Americans 
do  little  reading,  a  Callup  poll  indicates.  Asked  “Do  you 
happen  to  be  reading  any  book  at  the  present  time?” 
51  %  of  the  people  questioned  in  England  said  “yes,” 
only  21%  of  the  Americans. 

According  to  a  rural  reading  conference  sponsored  by 
the  Amer.  Book  Publishers  Council  at  Ohio  State  U., 
rural  Americans  don’t  read  primarily  because  they  have 
no  access  to  books.  The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau,  incidentally, 
is  cooperating  with  the  book  publishers  in  a  study  of 
rural  markets  and  together  they  may  put  bookmobiles  on 
the  road  this  summer  that  will  sell  as  well  as  lend  books. 

Workers’  education,  without  the  support  of 
unions,  has  met  with  no  success  at  the  U.  of  Michigan. 
After  suspending  its  Workers  Educational  Service  last 
fall  and  dispensing  with  the  advice  of  a  union  advisory 
committee,  the  University  announced  five  new  labor  edu¬ 
cation  classes  to  start  with  the  second  semester,  but  no 
students  showed  up. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Educating  Our  Young  Adults  After  School  and  College.”  Homer 
Kempfer.  School  Life.  Mar.  1919.  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.,  If  ash.  25. 
D.C.  (Discussion  of  the  need  for  educational  programs  for  the 
20  to  35  age  group  and  reports  of  what  seme  schools  and  organiz-.- 
tions  are  doing  to  furnish  them.) 


Parent^Teacher 


A  now  emphanis  on  parent  education  was 

urged  by  Michigan’s  associate  state  superintendent,  G. 
Robt.  Koopman,  who  spoke  at  a  teachers’  conference 
launching  a  new  citizenship  education  program  in  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  schools  recently.  Said  Dr.  Koopman: 
“A  human  being  has  formed  two-thirds  of  his  social 
personality  traits  by  the  time  he  passes  kindergarten  age. 
The  emphasis  then  should  be  placed  on  parent  education 
since  most  important  development  in  children  takes  place 
in  the  home.” 
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T«»  give  parenls  a  glimpse  into  studies, 

a  teacher  of  a  unit  on  personal  development  in  Custer 
high  school,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  asked  them  to  review  the 
booklet  on  which  the  course  was  based  and  send  in  their 
comments.  Finding  interest  high  (95%  replied),  she 
later  suggested  that  they  continue  their  reviewing  of  stu¬ 
dent  materials  used  in  subsequent  studies. 

Expansion  of  parent  edueation  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Recently  a  squadron  of  parent  education  consultants  have 
been  selected  who  will  assist  PTA  study  groups  in  each 
of  five  areas,  in  addition,  each  will  conduct  a  workshop 
for  PTA  leaders  this  summer. 


Building  and  Equipment 


Alany  newly-built  schools  have  defective  light¬ 
ing,  according  to  Doyt  Early,  of  the  California  State  Di¬ 
vision  of  Schoolhouse  Planning.  However,  in  25  new 
type  classrooms,  tested  for  brightness  range  and  reflection 
factors,  illumination  had  been  vastly  improved.  Most  dif¬ 
ficult  problem,  he  reports,  is  reducing  window  brightness. 

Lighting  experts  say  that  usually  too  much  attention  is 
paid  to  footcandles,  not  enough  attention  to  brightness 
ratio.  A  ratio  of  10  to  1  is  considered  good,  but  some¬ 
times  classrooms  have  as  high  as  3000  to  1.  To  reduce 
glare,  G.  T.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  Curtis  Lighting. 
Inc.,  suggests:  (1)  use  of  luminaires  which  conceal  lam{}s 
and  have  low  brightness  surfaces  (2)  lights  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  (3)  lights  should  be  diffused  so  that  there 
are  no  shadows  (4)  all  surfaces  in  the  room  should  have 
as  uniform  brightness  ratios  as  possible  (5)  desk  tops 
should  be  dull  and  mat  finishes  used  on  ceilings  and  walls. 

Tables  (bat  fold  Into  tbe  wall  facilitate  the 
use  of  the  lunchroom  for  other  purposes  at  St.  Athanasius 
school  in  Evanston,  Ill.  Benches  are  folded  into  the  wall 
beside  them. 

Polio  ramps  In  all  new  schools  would  be  re¬ 
quired  by  a  bill  that  has  been  entered  in  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature.  The  measure  provides  that  every  new  school 
building  must  have  at  least  one  entrance  flush  with  the 
sidewalk  and  a  door  easily  opened  or  closed  by  children 
in  wheelchairs  or  on  crutches. 

In  planning  elementary  schools  in  Pasadena, 
a  committee  of  lay  and  school  representatives  will  (1) 
set  basic  standards  for  classrooms  (2)  determine  basic 
facilities  that  should  be  included  in  each  building  (3) 
devise  lighting  standards  (4)  make  recommendations  for 
playground  areas.  In  addition,  a  checklist  to  gather 
opinion  is  being  circulated  throughout  the  school  system 
and  the  general  public  to  obtain  the  widest  possible  ex¬ 
pression  on  what  are  considered  desirable  features  in  a 
school  building. 
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iVeir  Classroom  Materiai 


Alcohol  and  Human  Affairs”  .  .  .  i.«  a  new  text 
for  students  and  teachers  which  discusses,  on  the 
basis  of  medical  and  social  facts  the  problems  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  use  of  alcohol.  It  also  presents  the  stand 
on  alcohol  taken  by  various  church  denominations 
and  summarizes  state  regulations  regarding  its  sale 
and  use.  Authors  are  Dean  Willard  B.  .Spalding,  oi 
the  U.  of  Illinois  College  of  Ed.,  and  John.  R.  Mon¬ 
tague,  medical  director  of  the  Raleigh  Hill  Sanitar¬ 
ium  for  the  Treatment  of  Chronic  Alcoholism,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  The  publisher  is  the  World  Book  Co., 
Yonkers  5,  N.Y. 

’’You  and  Your  Mental  Abilities”  ...  is  a  new 
“life  adjustment"  booklet  just  released  by  Science 
Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4. 
Written  by  Lorraine  Bouthilet,  U.  of  Chicago  psy¬ 
chologist,  and  Katharine  M.  Byrne,  it  describes  in¬ 
telligence  as  consisting  of  five  different  types  of 
mental  abilities,  presents  sample  tests  to  show  how 
each  type  is  measured.  Single  copies  cost  75c; 
quantity  prices  also  are  available. 

A  Free  Movie  on  Nylon  .  .  .  available  on  loan 
from  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  shows  in  technicolor  the  chemistry,  manufac¬ 
ture  and  uses  of  nylon. 

Nine  Prize-Winning  Scripts  .  .  .  which  were  given 
Scholastic  awards  in  1948,  may  be  purchased  from 
.\udio  Devices,  444  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22,  for  60c. 

"Starting  to  Farm”  ...  is  a  new  textbook  on  farm¬ 
ing  for  high  school  boys,  young  adults.  Written  by 
Ward  P.  Beard  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.,  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Interstate  Publishing  Co.,  Danville,  III. 
Cost :  $2.25. 

New  Recordings  for  Loan  .  .  .  from  the  Fed.  Radio 
Ed.  Committee,  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.,  are  “The  Tenth 
Man,”  “John  Brown’s  Body.”  The  first  is  on  mental 
illness  and  is  suitable  for  high  school  students  and 
adults;  the  second  is  suggested  for  use  in  junior  and 
senior  high  school  social  studies,  literature,  dramatics 
or  music  classes. 

A  New  Text  for  Algebra  .  .  .  entitled  “Algebra: 
First  Course,”  is  announced  by  the  World  Book  Co., 
Yonkers  5,  N.Y.  The  publisher  says  that  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  transition  from  arithmetic  to 
algebra  easy  and  natural,  that  problem  material  has 
been  selected  for  its  functional  application. 

The  United  Nations  Flag  ...  in  various  sizes  and 
materials,  may  be  purchased  from  the  Annin  Flag 
Co..  85  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  A  paper  set  of  member 
nations’  flags  may  be  obtained  from  the  Amer.  Assn, 
for  the  United  Nations,  45  E.  65th  St.,  N.Y.  21  for 
B5c  per  set. 

"Care  and  Feeding  of  Bulletin  Boards”  ...  is  a 
free  booklet  available  from  the  Borden  Co.,  350 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 

Workbooks  for  American  History  .  .  .  entitled 
“Our  American  Heritage,”  may  be  obtained  from  the 
College  Entrance  Book  Co.,  104  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11. 
For  junior  high  schools,  they  may  be  used  with  16 
different  history  texts,  as  workbook  lessons  are  keyed 
to  page  a.ssignments  in  each.  Cost,  including  the 
teacher’s  key  and  separate  booklet  of  tests,  is  65c 
per  copy. 
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